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CORRESPONDENCE. 





OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY. 
Mr. Editor—It is amusing to observe the chagrin and disappoint- 


ment, which the report of senator Johnstone, on the transportation of 


the mail ou Sunday, has caused among the whole corps of orthodox edi- 
tors. Some of them, indeed, are so extravagantly outrageous in a 
remarks, as to assert that Sabbath breaking ought to be punished a 

severely as house breaking, or even murder! Were it not that the aes 
body of the people entertain more correct ideas of the nature of civil po- 
lity than these fanatics, it is evident that, with all their pretended “ good- 
will” for their species, they wou!'d not be s!ow in practically illustrating 
their novel principles of criminal jurisprudetice. This is frequently said 
to be an age remarkable for is improvements in the arts and sciences, 
and the extensive diffusion of knowledge. And I believe, speaking 
generally, that it is so. But if we compare the ideas, entertained as to 
the observance of Sunday nearly a century ago by the puritans of New 
England (of whose bigotry and rigid fanaticism we have heard so 
much) with those of modern puritans, we shall find the result to be in 


favor of the former. Although they never overlooked an infraction of 


the Sunday law, the punishment was so slight, or trivial, as to indicate 
that they had still remaining in their breasts some portion of the milk of 
human kindness. To iflustrate what 1 now state, I have extracted the 
following account of the proceedings against the captain of a vessel, 
charged with violating the Sabbath, from a London publication, entitled 
the Gazeticer, and dated December 20th, 1774. This account, the 
main circumstances of which were afterwards published in Burnaby’s 
travels through the middle settlements of North America,” also serves to 


show, that those who make the greatest pretensions about the sanctity of 


the Sabbath or the most forward in urging the punishment of trans- 
gressors, are generally the least circumspect in their own conduct: 
About forty years ago many of the chief saints, at gps met with a 
sad mortification: yea, a mortification in the flesh. Captain St. Loe, 
commander of a ship of war, then in Boston harbor, being ashore ona 
Sunday, was apprehended by the constables for walking on the lord’s 
day. On Monday he was carried before a justice of the peace: he was 
fined; refused to pay it: and for his contumacy and contempt of author- 
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ity, was sentenced to sit in the stocks, one hour, during the tume of 
change. This sentence was put in execution, without the least mitiga- 
tion. ; 

While the captain sat in durance, grave magistrates admonished him 
to respect in future the wholesome laws of the Province ; and reverend 
divines exhorted him ever after to reverence and keep holy the Sabbath 
day. At length the hour expired; and the captain’s legs were set at li- 
berty. As soon as he was freed, he, with great seeming earnestness, 
thanked the m: igistrates for their c rrection, and the clergy for their 
spiritual advice and consolation ; ; declaring that he was ashamed of his 
past life; that he was resolved to put off the old man of sin, and to put 
on the new man of righteousness; that he should ever pray for them as 
instruments in the hands of God, of saving his sinful soul. 

This sudden conversion rejoiced the saints. After clasping their hands 
and casting up their eyes to heaven, they embraced their new convert, 
and returned thanks for being made the humble means of snatching a 
soul from perdition. Proud of their success, they fell to exhorting him 
afresh; aud the most zealous invited him to dinner, that they might 
have full time to complete their work. The captain sucked in the milk 
of exhortation as a new-born babe does the milk of the breast. He was 
as ready to listen as they were to exhort. Never was a convert more as- 
siduous, while his station in Boston harbor lasted: he attended every 
Sabbath-day their most sanctified meeting house ; never missed a week- 
ly lecture ; at every private conventicle he was most fervent, and loudest 
in prayer. He flattered and made presents to the wives and. daughters 
of the godly. Iu short, all the time he could spare from the duties of his 
station, was spent in entertaining them on board his ship, or in visiting 
and praying at their houses. The saints were delighted with him be- 
yond measure. They compared their wodden stocks to the voice of 
heaven, and their sea-convert to St. Paul; who from their enemy, was 
become their doctor. 

Amidst their mutual happiness, the mournful time of parting arrived. 
The captain received his recall. On this he went round among the god- 
ly, and wept and prayed, assuring them he would return, and end his 
days among his friends in the lord, ‘Till the day of bis departure, the 
time was spent in regrets, professions, entertainments, and prayer. On 
that day, about a dozen of the principal magistrates, including the se- 
lect men, accompanied the captain to Nantasket road, where the ship 
lay with every thing ready for sailing. An elegant dinner was provided 
tor them on board; after which many bowls and bottles were drained. 
As the blood of the saints waxed warm, the crust of their hypocrisy.melt- 
ed away: their moral see-saws, and the scripture texts, gave place to 
double entendres, and wanton songs: the captain encouraged their 
yaiety; and the whole ship resounded with the roar of their merriment. 

Just at that time, into the cabin burst a body of sailors, who, to the 
inexpressible horror and amazement of the saints, pinioned them fast. 
Heedless of cries and entreaties, they dragged them upon deck, where 
they were tied up, stripped to the buff, and their breeches let down; and 
the boatswain with his assistants, armed with dreadful cat-o’-nine tails, 
provided for the occasion, administered unto them the law of Moses in 
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the most energetic manner. Vain were all their prayers, roarings, stamp- 
ings, and curses: the captain in the mean time asuring them it was 
consonant to their own doctrine and to scripture, that the mortification 
of the flesh tended towards the saving of the soul, and therefore it would 
be criminal in bim to abate them a single lash. When they had suffer- 
ed the whole of their discipline, which had fiayed them from the nape 
of the neck to the hams, the captain took a polite leave, earnestly beg- 
ging them to remember him in their prayers. They were then let down 
into the boat that was waiting forthem; the crew saluted them with three 
cheers ; and captain St. Loe made sail. 





DOCTOR IN LONDON, TO THE PRIEST IN DUNDEE. 


Dear Sir—Your late epistle only reached me the other day, and as | 
feel anxious fo reply to it, L now set down to do so, animated by the 
purest desire of truth. 

The insinuation of my coming forward in this correspondence with no 
other wish but to enjoy the love of victory, is what [ altogether disclaim. 
It is a gratification which certainly | have not in view ; but even grant- 
ing that I was under the dominion of such a feeling, the cause which } 
espouse being of that kind, which embraces every thing that ts connected 


with the dignity of the human mind, will make the motives in place of 


being condemned, be deemed by many truly laudable and praiseworthy. 
In the story of La Roche, drawn by the elegant Mackenzie, we have the 
character of David Hume extolled on account of being free from the 
spirit of dogmatism. Upon this occasion it would appear that Hume did 
not wish to enforce his opinions. In his writings, however, he possesses 
a great deal of energy; but he is not on this account charged with wri- 
ting for no other view than to gratify the love of triumph, and if, in my 
humble exertions, | have written with some degree of confidence, it is cer- 
tainly very unfair to impute to me any such motive. 

In much that I have contended for during our epistolary correspon- 
dence, I have, I confess, felt an honest pride in the avowal of opinions 
that cannot be easily overthrown: aud when | behold nothing brought 
forward to oppose them, but the most flimsy observations, | own, I expe- 
rience the inward satisfaction that never fails to be the result of a dee “p 
moral fe«ling, which mherits the breast of every one who wishes to see 
destroyed the baneful effects of religion, a spectre, which according to 
the philosophic Dupuis, “ seizeth upon man in his cradle, accompanieth 
him during his whole existence, and more frighful in its threats than con- 
soling in its promises, followeth him to his very tomb.”” Surrounded by 
every thing dark aud mystical, we can consider a religionist in no other 
view than a being lost to the dictates of reason, continually crouching 
under the servile yoke of priests, making a sacrifice of his judgment to 
that bugbear named faith, a word which leads him to entertain tales truly 
disgusting, and which are rejected with indignation by all those who are 
guided by the sacred light that is to be found gleaming through the beau- 
fiful productions of Nature. Your late reply will amply justify me in mak- 
ing these remarks: for I have met with few who, with such daring cre- 
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dulity, have sheltered themselves under the influence of opinions so very 
contemptible. 

In my last, I told you what was the dernier resort of all theologians 
when baffled by arguments which are incontrovertible, and I now feel in 
no way astonished at your yet claiming all the advantage that you think 
belongs to this mode of reasoning. ‘To an unprejudiced mind, however, 
it will appear, that religion has no basis to rest upon. You have advan- 
ced upon the same shallow ground that the followers of Mahomet, or any 
other impostor would abide “by ; ; for to assert that there is nothing impos- 
sible with God, is assuredly one of the weakest holds, that you in an argu- 
_ment of this kind, can possibly assume. I care not for the opinion of a 
Newton or a Boyle, upon a subject like this—notwithstanding the bril- 
liancy of both, in the glorious discoveries of modern times, I can see 
amidst such gold there is a great deal of dross. When Newton takes 
up the pen of a theologian, we find him sinking into the common level 
of mankind, unfortunately tarnishing his bright name with all those silly 
conceits, which have been echoed by men like Calvin and Knox—en- 
thusiasts, who never felt the rays of science dawn upon their gloomy and 
monastic minds. To enter into all the statements of your epistle would 
only force me to recapitulate what has already been said. I demanded 
of you proaf, concerning certain events connected with the history of 
Christ, upon which the whole fabric is founded, but you reply to me in 
the same strain as you formerly did. It is impossible for you to aver any 
thing else, and what you have repeated only forcibly explains what | 
have all along contended for, viz. that we have not the testunony of a 
single individual who was an eye witness to these supposed occurrences. 
To believe in them, because they are related by this man, or that man, 
appears to me the very height of folly. Why, upon this principle I must 
believe that the witch of Endor appeared to Saul, or that Balaam’s ass 
actually spoke. These things are related by certain men; but surely 
no one now-a-days will imagine that they ever really happened. In 
fact, going upon this data, we might give credit to the most monstrous 
absurdities. | might even receive for truth the stories regarding Johanna 
Southcote; they are seriously promulgated by her fanatical admirers; 
but it does not follow, that we must believe in them. If the religion 
which you call divine had enianated from a being possessed of power 
and wisdom he would have given a system that would have been intelli- 
gible to all. 

In every country where the problems of Euclid are known, their truth 
is readily ‘acknow ledged. Their is no controversy concer ning the beauty 
of such axioms ; but the book which contains the inspired writings of a 
God presents such a heterogeneous mass of opinions, that ten thousand 
different creeds are, I dare say, formed upon them. Every one who is 
not warped in his judgment, ‘by the powerful influence of early educa- 
tion, turns away with disgust from a collection of strange events, that 
have neither reason nor nature to support them.. Those whose minds 
possess the materials for thinking, direct their attention to something 
inore grand and pleasing.. It was upon these views, that I, in the outset 
of this correspondence, wished to avoid the dull and monotonous plan of 
referring to the book itself to explain any difference regarding our sen- 
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tuments. ‘The sequel has proved my suspicions to be correct, aud amidst 
a great deal, which might have been omitted, the question is now deter- 
mined by yourself, that we really have no satisfactory evidence to sup- 
port the great props of the Christian religion. The resurrection and as- 
cension were by you acknowledged as such; and now, after I have en- 
tirely disproved them, you come forward and tell me, that Tam yet bound 
to receive the story as truth; because, forsooth, one or two interested 
individuals say, they saw Jesus on earth after he had been crucified. 
While we are connected with events deviating from the common course 
of nature, we shal] find no end to your observations ! 

As for Jesus being put to death inthe manner related, it is now a mat- 
ter of no moment; but if any man ever asserted, that he saw Jesus alive 
after being dead, I maintain he is upholding an event that never possibly 
could happen. Such scenes would have attracted the attention, not only 
of the vulgar, but would have called forth the interest of men re »markable 
for their intellectual endowments. The Roman naturalists and histo- 
rians do not in any form allude to them; and Philo and Josephus, who 
were in fact cotemporary, and who are authors of very shrewd discrimi- 
nation, pass over in profound silence all those appalling wonders. In- 
deed, by the talents and industry of Richard Carlile, it is fairly establish- 
ed, that Jerusalem was destroyed a good number of years before the name 
of Christian stands recorded in common history, which has led to a 
stong surmise, that no such a being as Jesus ever existed. 

In the history of mankind, where events are recorded of a natural 
description, we do not always seek the same chain of evidence as that 
which I have demanded relative to theological occurrences—it is only 
where supernatural things are detailed, the bare consideration of which 
strike the minds of the ignorant with wonder and astonishment, that we 
are warranted to look for something more than the mere assertion of ¢ 
few individuals, who were, without doubt, intimately concerned, as 
far as the story goes, with the transactions which now form the question 
in dispute. Howe ‘ver, as you have been cheered on, in this lengthened 
discussion, with the hope of being able to convert me, I feel somewhat 
sorry that we should have entered into such a long and bewildered path. 
[t, perhaps, would have been better had we taken a more natural one: 
but notwithstanding this, | should have been pleased even in a wilder- 
ness where darkness and obscurity, every where abound, to have had 
the satisfaction of seeing you elucidate the subject. Could you have 
illumined the matter in the smallest degree, I should have received your 
remarks in the most attentive manner; but the contrary is the case; you 
have only, by your observations, rendered it more perplexing. My 
opinions have not been formed upon a slight examination of this affair ; 
and I can assure you, in my efforts to obtain knowledge, I have always 
endeavored to keep clear of the baneful poison, which prejudice never 
fails to engender. Truth has alone been my object, as the mysteries 
that envelope theology embraced, in a strong degree, my early investi- 
gation. The beautiful poem of Pope’s Essay on Man, gave a stimulus 
to these enquiries, and before I had attained my eighteenth year, I found 
myself confirmed in all the principles of deism, after having read almost 
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every author from Addison to the bishop of Llandaff, on the one hand, 
with those of Shaftsbury to the period of Paine, ou the other. 

Future years brought me into new views, and while studying anatomy 
and physiology at the university of Edinburgh, after much enquiry, I 
ranked my name among the number of a few, whose taste directed them 
to speculate in the doctrines of materialism. One of the lecturers seemed 
throughout his whole course, to inveigh against such principles; his ex- 
ertions were indefatigable, and as he had origin: uly been educated for 
the church, he had not forgotten the usual cant and hypocrisy that too 

ften prevails with churchmen. The unphilosophic distinction of the 
soul being an independent principle from the body, was therefore, his 
favorite taeme; but I fortunately was induced to think for myself on 
these matters. His declamations were cousidered truly verbose, while my 
companions and I often thought that it did very well with him to prattle 

as long as no one was allowed to answer him. In the dissecting room 
we, however, s saw in vivid colors the falsity of his arguments. W e be- 
held amidst all the ruin which decomposition generally presents, the bo- 
dies of those who were once animated, sink into their former principles. 

Accustomed to such scenes, men acquainted with the phenomena of 
mind, considered the idea as truly chimerical, that imagined the vital 
principle, when once entirely destroyed, could ever possibly, in same form 
again exist. Such ideas they left to be cherished by churchmen, and 
those whose province it is to take eare of the soul; for few, who have 
studied anatomy profoundly, can ever allow themselves to be carried 
down the stream of popular opinion, by reveries of such a fantastic na- 
ture. ‘The lessons which a knowledge of the human system teach us, 
are too forcible not to possess the clearest demonstration, and always 
to athinking mind, materialism is the basis on which it rests. 

These opinions were at this time greatly strengihened, when I reflec- 
ted that they were espoused by such men as Murray and Leslie, the first 
of whom was, without doubt, the most celebrated chemist of the age, 
and whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of enjoying; the latter, as a 
professor of natural philosophy, is well known, and who, about twenty 
years ago, was exposed to the malignancy of the church of Scotland, for 
advancing some ideas, regarding cause and effect, in his excellent work 
on heat. The Kirk, howe ‘ver, in this instance, failed in its rancor against 
atheism. Ihave since pursued my studies, and if any thing has added 
to the confirmation of principles, in which I have long delighted, it has 
been the admirable lectures of Mr. Lawrence, whose poignancy of lan- 
guage, and clearness of judgment, entirely overthrow the puerile and 
fanciful conceits, of his antagonist, Aberne thy . The essays in that use- 
ful work the Republican, have likewise contiibuted much information, 
and with such a continued train of enquiry, it was not to be supposed, 
that any thing said in a correspondence of this kind, could ever have the 
smallest effect in convincing me of the truth of your religion. As I had 
seen the endless disputes, and bitter wrangling, that the subject of theo- 
logy frequently has given birth to, | wished to avoid them, by entering 
upon the great ficld of nature; but I must again say, you have hitherto 
avoided this. In your letters, I can see nothing, but the confusion of a 
mind, clouded with theological jargon. The same feeling which you 
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possess, has given origin to the different thousand sect: which abound 
sn the history of C hristianity, each claiming a superiorit, y, and every one 
distinguished for that tenacity of opinion which is alone peculiar to bi- 
gotry. Exalted, as it were, upon a pinnacle, and separated from the 
narrow prejudices, with which the human mind is too often surrounded, 
I have often beheld with pity the infatuated and wretched Catholic; | 
have lamented over the superstitious and dogmatic Protestant, and have 
regretted still more, when coutrasted with the other twe, the Lheral but 
deluded Unitarian; all of whom could never be guided so very diifcrent- 
ly in their views, if a standard of truth had been preseuted to them, of a 
nature clear, comprehensive, and intellig ble. But the mig 
of aialse education has, alas! the tendency of keeping mankind fast in 
the shackles of superstition. 

It is not without much effort that we can free ourselves from the yoke 
that has goaded us from our earliest infancy, aud therefore in the pre- 
sent day, ‘amidst all the knowledge which exists, there are few, compar- 
atively spedking, who have the energy of intellect necessary to over- 
throw in ther minds the base superstructure so cunningly ‘devised by 
deep and designing priests. It is only requisite for a man upon a subject 

of so much importance to think firmly for himself; if he does so, he will 
soon find the cheat exposec d—he will behold religion in no oth: r light 
than the invention of a daring few, who in every country, and in every 
age, have endeavored for the vilest of purposes to keep the human fa- 
culties in a state of the most abject dependence. Having premised these 
matters it is now high time for me to advert to that passage in your let- 
ter which ailudes to impossibilities. Ido not admit that any such mi- 
racle, with regard to the sun, could in any form ever take place, and I 
deny that there exists, in nature, any power such as you talk off. When 
we survey the great machinery of the universe, we find it governed by 
laws entirely unalterable—eve ry thing around us, the effect “of the com- 
binations of matter, and the various changes, forms, and modifications, 
which it undergoes, proceed alone from motion. The intelligent lessons 
of experience demonstrate this, and to create in our imaginations, 
beings separated from matter, is to believe inthings that have no reality. 
Man, unfortunate ly, in his specutations regarding a deity, has excee ded 
the boundaries of nature, and in his conjectures has raised up phantoms, 
the fanciful existence of which tends only to alarm and confound him. 
In the history of mankind we find the notion of a deity arising entirely 
through the dark and muddy channels of ignorance ; if nature directed 
them rightly in this matter, there would be but one uniform idea of a 
creator; but in every age, and in every country, the most preposterous fan- 
cies have been received relative to his existence: and this universality 
of opinion, however absurd and dissonant, has often been brought for- 
ward, by theists to prove the truth of their argumeuts. 

To be continued. 
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Giod.—W hether there exists a God, or whether he exists not, our du- 
ties will be the same ; and our nature, if consulted, will prove to us that 
vice is an evil and that virtue is a real and substantial good. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1829. 
LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Inconsistences, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. 

By the Secretary. —Lecrure XVIII. 

Continued from page 171. 

The third commandment says, “ thou shalt not take the name of the 
lord thy God in vain; for the lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise or definite meaning of this 
commandment. If it means that the Jews and Christians, after having 
agreed to exalt and reverence the name of Jehovah, should not use it 
lightly or disrespectfully, it is correct enough. But by the conduct of 
believers, we should suppose that it means something else; for they use 
the name of the God on all occasions with as much familiarity as if he 
had been their old school mate. Not only so, but they use his name for 
the purpose of consigning their fellow creatures to a lake of fire and 
brimstone to all eternity. 

What is usually called swearing, says a modern writer, ‘‘ originated in 
the practice of making vows, and continued as a mere vow until the doc- 
trine of damnation was introduced by Christianity. Since which it has 
become the concomitant of the worst of passions—and damn me—damn 
you—damn him—damn her—damn them, &c. have become a part of 
speech with Christians. 'The Greeks and Romans attested an assevera- 
tion by introducing the name of one of their idols: the Mahomedan 
swears by Mahomet ; but none of them have so degraded themselves as 
the Christians in calling for destruction on themselves and others, us an 
attestation of the most idle and insignificant assertions, ’ 

But the evil does not rest here: children catch the habit, unconscious 
of the meaning of the words used in exclamation. They see them as- 
sociated with different gestures and passions, and try to imitate them as 
meritorious. By some persons they are actually taught every expres- 
sion in this foul vocabulary, and rewarded for the most forcible repeti- 
tion! Thus the practice is perpetuated from man to child—from child- 
hood to matihood—and thus it will ever be as long as the priesthood are 
encouraged to announce from the pulpit the Christian maladiction of 
damnation on all who do not give credit to their inexplicable dogmas. 

The fourth commandment enjoins the observance of the Sabbath day 
as a holy day, and prohibits all sort of labor during its continuance. As 
[ had an opportunity so very lately of pointing out the contradictions, in 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and in the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
as to the reasons assigned for instituting the Jewish Sabbath, I shall not 
now detain you by recapitulating what I then said as to that particular. 
It must occur to every thinking mind that all time is equally sacred, and 
ought to be employed in promoting the great purposes of science, virtue, 
and happiness. In the order of Nature we discover no preferences of 
one day over another. Her laws are constant, and she marks her opera- 
tions without any indication that one portion of time more than another 
ought to be set apart for any special purpose. 

It is held by all Christians, that one and the same portion of time 
ought to be held sacred over the whole earth, Now this ts impossible in 
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regard to latitude and longitude ; for at the equator the days are twelve 
hours long: and within the polar circles, there is always six months 
day, and six months night. As regards the longitud. of the earth, it will 
be evident that the inhabitants occupying distant and distinct sections 
of the globe, cannot have their Sabbath at the same time. The earth 
revolves once in twenty-four hours ov its own axis. From this cireum- 
stance it is easy to perceive, that the Sabbath in London, or Paris, must 
begin five or six hours before it does in New-York or Philadelphia. The 
same principle and proportion will hold good over other parts ; which 
destroys the idea of any given portion of time being more sacred than 
any other portion. 

If the Sabbath, which is held so sacred by Christians, were to be em- 
ployed for purposes purely moral and scientific, it might greatly tend to 
the good of man. But as superstition has almost wholly monopolized 
the day, it becomes questionable whether all the advantages resulting 
from this institution are not overbalanced by the mischiefs and miseries 
which have résulted from it. Lectures on geo raphy, morals, philoso- 
phy, and science in general, would undoubtedly contribute to the im- 
provement of society. But, instead of these, the discourses, in general, 
which are delivered on this d: ay, are made up of mystery. fanaticism, 
blood, and divine vengeance! They preach down morality, in order to 
preach up the blood of Christ. 'T hey call it dry morality, and they 
moisten it with the blood of their God. They impress man with an 
idea of his own nothingness and insufficiency, and thus relax his intel- 
lectual nerves, by which they became incapable of assuming a tenseness 
favorable to the practice of an exalted virtue. Useless, or pernicious 
ceremonies are substituted in the room of morality; and the motives to 
virtue are weakened by a reliance on the whimsical institutions of the 
church. It would be for the interest of society to devote this day ex- 
clusively to morality and science, or to reject its observance altogether— 
for to instruct man in superstition is worse than no instruction at all. 
Ina political point of view, the observance of this day, as at present ob- 
served, is productive of the worst consequences, especially in countries 
where the priesthood are leagued together to rob the people not only of 
their money, by their nev er ending collections, but to deprive them of their 
intellectual rights, and to reduce them toa state of the most abject sub- 
jection. 

The fifth commandment says, “honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long, which the lord thy thy God giveth thee.” 

The injunctive part of this commandment goes too far, because it im- 
poses an obligation to confer honor, before it is ascertained whether it is 
merited or not. Christians, as well as Jews have always made too much 
of the ties of consanguinity, and too little of real merit, or virtue. It is 
not because a man is related to me that | owe him friendship or affec- 
tion; but because he po-sesses moral properties, which entitle him to be 
considered in that light. Many parents have very little sense, and less 
virtue. In such cases, on what could the respect be bestowed ? W hy, 
on ignorance, folly, and vice—fine qualities, indeed, to command the 
affection and homage of the human heart. Wherever moral worth is 
found, there let honor be rendered; this is the true ground of human 
action. 
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The sizth commandment, “ thou shalt not kill,” is too vague and it- 

definite. If it means only to prohibit malicious homicide, it is correct ; 
but it forbids killing an ox or a sheep, as well as aman. It also leaves 
us at a loss to determine, whether that class of killing denominated jus- 
tifiable homicide, is forbidden or not. But admitting it were correct, it 
is contradicted by a number of other passages of scripture, where the 
Jewish God commanded his chosen people to kill men, women, and 
children without discrimination, and without mercy. 

The seventh commandment, “thou shalt not commit adultery,” is 
correct; and this makes it questionable whether David was a man after 
God’s own heart. 

The eighth commandment, “ thou shalt notsteal,” is also correct; and 
this makes the story of taking the jewels of silver and of gold from the 
Egyptians, and sending the disciples after the ass’s colt, look a little 
suspicious. 

The ninth commandment, “thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” is likewise correct; and is at war with the idea that Jeho- 
vah put a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets, as is said he did, in 
the eighteenth chapter of the second book of Chronicles. 

The tenth commandment says, “thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house—thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor 
his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neigh- 
bor’s.” ‘This commandment would have been more correct if it had rela- 
ted to action instead of desire ; for it is not always in our power to con- 
trol our desires—but it is always in our power to regulate our actions. 

I have now gone over the ten commandments, in which there has ap- 
peared to me much to censure, and nothing entitled to the character of 
purity or pre-eminence which is claimed for them. The morals of Con- 
fucius, of Epictetus, of Socrates, and Voluey’s Law of Nature, are far su- 
perior to this so much boasted code of antiquity. Justice and universal- 
ity of promulgation, are two characteristic features of any code of morals 
that pretends to excellence. Where these are wanting, the code is good 
for nothiny, and, above all, has no claim to a divine origin. Such is the 
case with the ten commindments. In several respects they are unjust, 
and as regards their promulgation, every one knows, who knows any 
thing about it, that three quarters of the world never heard of them. H, 
then, they are, in some respects, destitute of justice, and if they have not 
been universally promulgated, they are defective in two of the most 
essential points, and cannot be called either equitable or divine. 

Moral goodness does not consist in a scrupulous adherence to trifling 
ceremonies—such as attending regularly at church—observing Sundays, 
fast days, or saint days—dipping the fingers in water, and crossing the 
head and breast. Nor does it consist in eating a little piece of bread, 
and calling it the body of a man who is said to have been executed un- 
der the Roman government near two thousand years ago; nor in drink 
ing wine and calling it the blood of a sacrificed divinity. No—the great 
principles useful to man,and which alone are entitled to be called mo- 
rality—are sympathy, probity, fortitude, and wisdom. 
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Intolerance.—We do not know which to reprobate the most, the auda- 
city that could introduce the f llowing law into the New-Hampshire le- 
gislature, or the supineness of the members of that body in giving their 
sanction toa measure which, if they had exercised the least reflection on 
the subject, they would have been couvinced was a direct violation of the 
constitution of that state. 

From the New Hampshire Gazette, March Mth, 1829, 

Section 17 of a law of that Siate. Approved Janu 2d, be29:—* And 
be it further enacted, thatif any person shall openly deuy the being ‘a 
a God, or shail wiltully blaspheme the name of God, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Ghost; or shall curse or reproach the word of God, that is, the 
canonical scriptures contained in the books of the old aud new testament, 
namely: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuterouomy, losleem, 
Judges, Ruth. Samuel, Samuel, Kings, Kings, Chronicles, Chrouicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiasties, the 
song of Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Joshua, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zecharich, Malachi, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, J lola, Acts, Romens, Corinthians, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Phillipians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Thessalo- 
nians, Timothy, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, James, Peter, 
Peter, John, John, John, Jude, Revelation ; such person shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars, and may be holden to 
recognize with sureties for his good behavior, for a term not exceeding 
one year.’’ 

To show that the above enactment is an innovation on the natural 
rights of the people of New Hampshire, we cite the following articles 
from their Constitution, lately “ altered and amended by a convention of 
delegates held at Concord in said state. 

But or Rigurs.—Article 1. All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent: Therefore, all government, of right. originates from the peo- 
ple, is founded in consent, and instituted for the general good. 

2. All wenhave certain natural, essential, and inherent rights—among 
which are the enjoying and defending life and liberty; acquiring, pos- 
sessing, and protecting property : ‘and, ina word, of se eking and obtain- 
ing happiness. 

3. When men enter into a state of society, the *y surrender up some of 
their natural rights to that society, in order to ensure the protection of 
others ; and without such an equivalent the surrender is void. 

4. Among the natural rights, some are in their very nature unaliena- 
ble, hecause vo equivalent can be given or received for them. Of this 
are the rights of conscience. 

Every individual has a natural and unalienable right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, and reason; and 
no person shall be hurt, molested, or restrained, in his person, liberty, or 
estate, for worshipping God in the manner most agreeable to the dictates 
of his own conscience, or for his religious profession, sentiments, or per- 
suasion ; provided he doth not disturb the public peace, or disturb others 
in their religious worship. 

And every denomination of Christians demeaning themselves 
quietly, and as good citizens of the state, shall be equally under the pro- 
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tection of the law: and no subordination of any one sect or denomia- 
tion to another, shall ever be estavlished by law. 

2. The liberty of the press is essential to the security of freedom in a 
state: it ought therefore, to be inviolably preserved. 

It is evident from these extracts, that the people of New Hampshire 
always intended to exercise the natural rights of conscience, without per- 
mitting any legislative, or any other class of meu tointerefere with them. 
They might entertain what opinions of deity they pleased, and worship 
him or not as they thought fit. They might adore one or twenty gods— 
they might erect a temple to Brama, to Fot, to Jehovah, or to Jesus, or 
to all of them together, if they felt no inclination to give either the pre- 
ference. This they could have done, because their right to do so was, in 
its “very nature unalienable.” Are they then to be deprived of this ** una- 
lienable” right, because a few fanatics have had sufficient influence with 
the members of their legislature, to induce them to pass a law, disgrace- 
ful to the age in which we live, and for which vo parallel can be found 
but in countries groaning under ecclesiastical despotism? We know 
that the priesthood (particularly the calvinistic order) have, of late years, 
flattered themselves that their dark intrigues to unite church and state 
would prove successful; and we can easily perceive their influence, im 
obtaining the proscriptive law passed ta New Hampshire to aid in their 
late efforts to induce congress to violate the federal constitution. We 
trust, however, as they have been so signally defea‘ed in this daring at- 
tempt, that our citizens in every part of the union, will adopt measures 
to prevent future encroachments on their rights by these aspirants. 

The people of New !fampshire must be aware of the provision in their 
Constitution which declares, that no alteration can be made on it be- 
fore the same shall be lard before the towns and unincorporated places, 
and approved by two-thirds of the qualified voters present and voting 
on the subject.” If they are aware of this, and jealous of their rights, 
they cannot but feel indignant at the conduct of their legislature, in pas- 
sing a law, which, without their approval, has a tendency to obliterate 
one of the most important features of the Constitution. Public meetings 
should be immediately called, resolutions strong and pointed, adopted 
against a measure so fraught with mischiel. 

On witnessing the facility with which laws are passed in different parts 
of the union, recognising religious associations, and the readiness with 
which our judges entertain their claims when questions asto church pro- 
perty come before them, we have not often thought that not only our 
law framers, but our law expounders, were extremely ignorant of con- 
stitutional principles, and that it would be well for both to refresh their 
memories by a perusal of our Constitution, before they passed a law, or 
attempted to act uder it. 

But whether we are right or not in supposing our legislators and judges 
not sufficiently informed on this subject, it cannot be denied that much 
ignorance prevails amongst our citizens as to the rights of conscience 
guarranteed to them by our different Constitutions. It is equally obvious 
that all correct ideas regarding this must be confounded, by the uncon- 
stitutional and illegal acts of the framers and expounders of our laws, who 
in many instances, have evinced asubserviency to the priesthood, utterly 
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incompatible with the high stations which they fill, and jeopardizing 
these very rights to protect which they were specially appointed to office. 
Persuaded that much of the evil conse quent on this state of things, 
may be prevented by a republication, from the federal Constitution, and 
from the Constitution of the different states of all the articles, or see- 
tions, which they contain respecting religion and the liberty of the press, 
we have concluded on transferring the whole oi these passagés to the 
pages of the Correspondent ; and when this is done, we shall offer such 
remarks as may tend to place in its true light the nature and extent of 
that guarantee of opinion on all subjects now exististing in the United i 
States. We shall commence the extracts in our next. i 
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Sit. Michael, the archangel.—lIt is not clear what particular apparition 
of St. Michael is celebrated in the Roman catholic church; their books 

mention several of his apparitions. They rank him as field-marshal and : 
commander-in-chief of the armies of heaven, as prince of the angels op- 4 
posed to Lucifer, and, especially, as principal guardian of human souls i 
against the infernal powers. In heraldry, as head of the elders of arch- 
angels, his ensign is a banner hanging on a cross, and he is armed as Vic- 
tory, with a dart in one hand, and a cross on his forehead, or the top of rr 
the head ; archangels are distinguished from angels by that sign. Usu- be 
ally, however, he is painted in coatarmour, in a glory, with a dart, throw- 3 
ing Lucifer headlong into a flame of fire issuing out of a base proper ; , 
this is also termed the battle between Michael and the dev il, with his cast- 

ing out of heaven into the lake of fire and brimstone. “ T here remain- j 
ed, ” says a distinguishing herald, “ still in heaven, after the fall of Luce * ; 
fer, the bright star, nd his company, more angels than there ever was, 
is, and shall be men born in the earth, which God ranked into nine or- 
ders or chorus, called the nine quoires of holy angels.” 

St. Michael is farther represented in catholic beoks as engaged with 
weighing souls in a pair of scales. A very curious spiritualizing ro- ’ 
mance, originally i in French, printed in English by Caxton, in the reign ; 
of Edward V., exemplifies the office of St. Michael in this capacity ; the ; 
work is entitled—“ The Pilgremage of the Sowle.” The author expres- 
ses himself under “ the similitude of a dream,” which, he says, befell him } 
on a St. Laurence’ night sleeping in his bed. He thought himself tra- 
velling towards the city of Jerusalem, when death struck his body and 
soul asunder ; whereupon Satan ina foul and horrible form came to- 
wards the soul, which being in great terror, its warden, or guardian an- 




























gel, desired Seten to flee away ‘and not meddle with it. Satan refuses, 
alleging that God had permitted that no soul which had done wrong q 
should, on its passage, escape from being “ snarlyd in his trappe ;”’ and a 





he said, that the guardian angle well knew that he, the said guardian, 
could never withdraw the soul from evil, or induce it to follow bis good 
counsel ; and that even if he had, the soul would not have thanked him 3 
for it; Baten, therefore, knew not why the angel should interfere, and 
begged he would let him alone to do with the soul what he had a right 
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to do, and could not be prevented from doing. ‘The parley continued, 
until they agreed to carry the soul before Michael, the provost of heaven, 
and abide his award on Satan’s claim. 

The sou! was then lifted between them both into the transparent air, 
wherein the spirits of the newly dead were passing thickly on every side, 
to and fro, as motes flitting in the sun-beam. They tarried not until they 
arrived at a marvellous place of bright fire, shining with a brilliant light, 
surrounded by a great multitude of souls atte nding there for a like pur- 
pose. The guardian angel entered, leaving Satan without, and also the 
soul, who could hear the voice of his warden speaking in his behalf, and 
acquainting Michael that he had brought from earth a pilgrim, who was 
without, and with him Satan his accuser, abiding judgment. 

Then Satan began to ery out and said, ‘ of right he is mine, and that I 
shall prove ; wherefore deliver him to me by judgment, for L abide naught 
else.” This caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet in 
these words :—‘‘ All ye that are without, awaiting your judgment, pre- 
sent yourselves before the provost to receive your doom ; ; but first ye that 
have longest waited, and especially those that have no great matter and 
are not mucl, troubled ; for the plain and light causes shall first be deter- 
mined, and then other matters thst need greater tarrying.’ 

This proclamation greatly disturbed the souls without. Satan and his 
evil spirits were most especially angry, and holding a consultation , he 
spoke as follows; ‘‘ It appears we are of little consequence, and hence 
our wicked neighbors do us injustice. These wardens hinder us from 
our purposes, and we are without favor. There is no caitiff pilgrim 
but hath had a warden assigned him from his birth, to attend him and 
defend him at all times from our hands, and especially from the time that 
he washed in the ‘ salt lye, ordained by grace de Dieu, who hath ever 


-béen our enemy; and then they are taken, as soon as these wardens come, 


before the provost, and have audience at their own pleasure ; while we 
are kept here without, as mere ribalds. Let us ery out a rowe, [hero] and 
out upon them all! they have done us wrong ; and we will speak so loud 
that in spite of them they shall hear us.” Then Satan and his spirits 
cried out all at once, ** Michael! provost, lieutenant, and commissary of 
the high judge! do us right, without exception or favor of any party. 
You know very well that in every upright court the prosecutor is admit- 
ted to make his accusation and propose his petition ; but you first admit 
the defendant to make his excusation. This manner of judging is sus 
picious ; for were these pilgrims innocent yet, if reason were to be he ord 
and right were to prevail, the accusers w ould have the first hearing to s say 
what they would, and then the defendants after them, to excuse them- 
selves if they could ; we, then, being the prosecutors, hear us first, and 
then the defendants.” 

After Satan’s complaint, the soul heard within the curtain, “ a longe 
parlament ;” and, at the last, there was another proclamation ordered by 
sound of trumpet, as follows :—‘‘All ye that are accustomed to come to 
our judgments, to hear and to see, as assessors, that right be performed, 
come forth immediately and take your seats ; ye well knowing your own 
assigned places. Ye also that are without, waiting the sitting of the 
court, present yourselves forthwith to the judgment ‘thereof, in order as 
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ye shall be called; so that no one hinder another, or interrupt another’s 
discourse. Ye pilgrims, approach the entrance of this curtain, awaiting 
without ; and your wardens, because they are our equals, belonging to 
our company, are to appear, as of right they ought, within our presence.” 

After this proclamation was observed, the guardian angel said, “ Pro- 
vost Michael! I here present to you this pilgrim, committed to my care 
in the world below : he has kept his faith to the last, and ought to be re- 
ceived into the heavenly Jerusalem, whereto his body hath long been tra- 
velling.” Satan answered, ‘“ Michael! attend to my word and I shall 
tell you another tale.” The soul being befriended throughout by St. Mi- 
chael, finally escapes the dreadful doom of eternal punishment. 





St. Benedict.—The accounts of distinguished persons of the Romishi 
church written by its ecclesiastics are exceedingly curious. Alban But- 
ler states of St. Benedict, that he was born in Umbria about 480, sent to 
school at Rome, and afterwards being determined to leave the world, 
‘* therefore left the city privately, and made the best of his way to the de- 
serts.” Here he remained secreted at a place called Sublacum, till a ‘‘cer- 
tain pious priest,” whilst preparing a dinner on easter-day, heard a voice 
say to him, “* you are preparing for yourself a banquet whilst my servant 
Benedict at Sublacum is distressed with hunger.”’ Then the priest found 
out Genedict, and invited him to eat, sayin, “it was easter-day, on which 
it was not reasonable to fast.”?’ Bennedict answered, he did not know it ; 
and Butler says, “ nor is it to be wondered at that he should not under- 
stand the Luner cycle,” which at the time was known by very few. 
Soon after, some shepherds found him near his cave, and “ took him for 
a wild beast ; for he was clad withthe skins of beast, and they imagined 
no human creature could live amoung those rocks.’’ From that time he 
began to be known and visited, and the devil came to him “ in the shape 
of a little blackbird.” After this, Benedict rolle himself in briers and 
nettles, till he was covered with blood ; and his fame spreading still more 
abroad, several forsook the world to live with him; and he becime an 
abbot, and built twelve monasteries. In one of these, a monk becoming 
slothful. St. Benedict said, “I will go and correct him myself; and 
Butler says, “‘ such indeed was the dauger and enormity of this fault, as 
to require the most speedy and effectual remedy :”’ wherefore St. Bene- 
dict coming to the lazy monk * at the end of the divine office, saw a little 
black boy leading him by the sleeve out of the church,” and applied the 


“* speedy and effectual remedy” to the monk’s shoulders, in the shape of 


a cudgel ; andso “ the sinner was freed from the temptation” of the little 
black boy, who was the devil. Then by Benedict's prayers a fountain 
sprung up; and a monk cleaving wood with a hedging bill, and the iron 
falling into the water, by holding the wooden handle in the water, the 
iron miraculously swam up to it of its own accord. Such growing fame 
brought to Benedict “ many who came clad in purple with gold and pre- 
cious stones.” “He seemed,” says Butler, “ indeed with an extraordi- 
nary power, commanding all nature, and foreseeing future events; he 
baffled the various artifices of the devil, with the sign of the cross ; ren- 
(ered the heaviest stone light; by a short praver raised to life a novice 
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who had, been crushed by the fall of a wall;” and after other wonders 
died, about the year 543, aged 63. 

Pope St. Gregory wrote the life and miracles of St. Benedict. This 
work of many chapters relates bow Benedict dispossessed a certain clerk 
of the devil; how he miraculously discovered the hiding of a flagon of 
wine ; how in a scarcity two hundred bushels of meal were miraculously 
brought to his monastery ; how a boy marvellously cast out of his grave, 
was miraculously kept in it by St. Benedict putting the host on his body ; 
how a glass bottle cast down on the stones was not broken; how an empty 
tun was fiilled with oil by his prayers ; how he gave another monk a slap 
in the face and drove the devil out of him; how he saw the soul of his 
sister in form of a dove ; how he foretold his own death; how he per- 
formed miracles too many to be here related; all which, however, may 
be seen in the said life of St. Benedict, by the said pope St. Gregory, 
who it will be remembered is called by way of distinction St. Gregory the 
Great. 





free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, apposite the Theatre ; where a Long 
Talk will be delivered to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon, at 3 o’clock, by 
the Indian Chief Keep-them-awake, better known by the name Red 


Jacket; in which he willexplain the theological views of the aborigines of 
this country, and contrast the effects of their religion and that of Chris- 
tianity ; shewing the evils that have been produced by thé introduction 
of the latter among them. 

Admittance twelve and a half cents. 

In the evening, at half-past 6 o’clock, the following question will be 
. debated :— Would the death of Jesus Christ, as an atonement for the 
sins of the human race, be consonant to the principles of justice ? 

Tickets of admission to the debate, (to be had at the door) three cents 
each. Ladies free. 
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